INSIDE   THE   WHALE

the " strange disease of modern life " and its mag-
nificent defeatist simile in the final stanza. It
expresses one of the normal literary attitudes, per-
haps actually the prevailing attitude during the last
hundred years. And on the other hand there are
the " progressives", the yea-sayers, the Shaw-
Wells type, always leaping forward to embrace the
ego-projections which they mistake for the future.
On the whole the writers of the 'twenties took the
first line and the writers of the 'thirties the second.
And at any given moment, of course, there is a
huge tribe of Barries and Deepings and Dells who
simply don't notice what is happening. Where
Miller's work is symptomatically important is in
its avoidance of any of these attitudes. He is
neither pushing the world-process forward nor trying
to drag it back, but on the other hand he is by no
means ignoring it. I should say that he believes in
the impending ruin of Western civilisation much
more firmly than the majority of " revolutionary "
writers; only he does not feel called upon to do any-
thing about it. He is fiddling while Rome is
burning, and, unlike the enormous majority of
people who do this, fiddling with his face towards
the flames,

In Max and the White Phagocytes there is one of
those revealing passages in which a writer tells you a
great deal about himself while talking about some-
body else. The book includes a long essay on the
diaries of Anais Nin, which I have never read,
except for a few fragments, and which I believe have
not been published. Miller claims that they are the